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IN MEMORY OF MARCUS BAKER. 

By Robert E. C. Stearns. 

Emerson tells us that "all virtue lies in minorities. ,, This 
dictum of the great philosopher appears to be essentially true 
when we investigate the genesis of public institutions, and find 
as we do, that the initiative which led to their establishment and 
subsequent development into an organized force, was made by 
a few enlightened and public-spirited persons. 

If we inquire into the birth and progress of such organiza- 
tions as are universally admitted to be beneficial to mankind. 
we find here on the West Coast as well as elsewhere, the sub- 
stantial truth of the axiom above quoted. We can point to a 
few conspicuous examples like the California Academy of 
Sciences founded fifty years ago, in the very height of the "gold 
fever," by a "a little coterie" of eight men, of whom none are 
left to see the tree that has grown from the seed they planted. 
The "College of California," developed logically into the pres- 
ent "University of California," with its staff of 175 professors 
and instructors,* and we are not without proof of the per- 
tinency of Emerson's words when we consider the beginning 
of the "Historical Society of Southern California." 

The worthy and honored secretary of our society has pub- 



*These figures apply to the number at Berkeley; to these we may add 
the 150 professors and teachers connected with affiliated colleges in San 
Francisco, exclusive of demonstrators and other assistants. The number of 
students at Berkeley, March, 1904, is given in the official statement as 2700; 
in San Francisco, 575. 
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Hshed the story of its birth. He has told us how some twenty 
years ago when Los Angeles was a city more in name than in 
fact, with a scattered population of 14,000, "a little coterie of 
representative men" gathered "to organize a historical society."* 
"Some of these were comparatively new comers, others were 
pioneers, whose residence in the city covered periods of thirty, 
forty and fifty years. They had watched its growth from a 
Mexican pueblo to an American city, had witnessed its transi- 
tion from- the inchoate and revolutionary domination of Mexico 
to the stable rule of the United States." 

Of the fifteen men who assembled on that occasion, a truly 
small minority of the population of that day, nine have passed 
into the realm of silence; the membership of four, terminated 
in various ways; two, only two* remain, to whom be all honor 
and praise for having kept the lamp burning, which they and 
their companions lighted two decades ago. 

Of that little band of fifteen, it has been my privilege to know 
the late General Jphn Mansfield, soldier of the Civil War, Lieu- 
tenant Governor (1880- 1883) ex-officio president of the State 
Senate and regent of the University of California, "a gentle- 
man of the old school," with whom I have passed many pleasant 
hour, also our mutual friend, Marcus Baker. It is of the latter 
more particularly, whose recent death is a most painful be- 
reavement to all who had the good fortune of his acquaintance, 
that these remarks especially apply. 

Some men are born of the spirit or with the spirit, under a 
lucky star whose serene influence generates that greatness of 
heart which finds expression in good will and generous service, 
flowing naturally as a summer stream, the same yesterday, to- 
day and tomorrow, inspiring confidence and inviting intimacy, 
while free from those changing moods that cloud the sky of 
friendship or chill with doubt. Such a man was Marcus Baker, 
as known to me during an acquaintance and friendship of thirty 
years. After this tribute of personal feeling his public carder and 
the various activities of his too short life may be briefly stated. 

Mr. Baker was born in Kalamazoo, Michigan, September 28, 
1849. He was the son of John Baker, a farmer well-known in 
the region wehre he lived as is seen by the fact that he was twice 

*Annual Publication of Historical Society of Southern California, Vol. 
VI, Part I, for 1903. (1904). Two Decades of Local History, by J. M. 
Guinn, no. 4 i ~47« 



*H. D. Barrows and J. M. Guinn. 
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elected sheriff of his county. Marcus, one of nine children, had 
first such a common school education as the neighborhood of- 
fered and afterwards entered the preparatory department of 
Kalamazoo College. While in the sophomore class he entered 
the University of Michigan, graduating A.B. in 1870. He was 
one of the speakers at the Commencement exercises. 

During the summer vacation of that year, he worked with 
the eminent astronomer, Professor James C. Watson, in com- 
puting data for reconstructing lunar tables. In September he 
applied for the position and was appointed professor of mathe- 
matics in Albion College, Michigan, where he remained one 
year. In 1871, he was offered and accepted a tutorship in the 
University of Michigan. In January, 1873, Prof. J. E. Hilgard, 
superintendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, wrote to Professor Watson, requesting him to recom- 
mend some one in the University of Michigan, qualified for 
astronomical field work, in an Alaskan expedition party, and 
Mr. Baker, then 24 years of age, was named for the position. 
In March, 1873,, h e went to Washington and entered, as he said, 
"upon what proved to be his life work." 

In. the same year he came to California when his career as 
a geographer commenced through his connection with the geo- 
graphical reconnoissance of the Aleutian region of Alaska, for 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey in charge of Dr. 
W. H. Dall. Of the various difficulties and impediments en- 
countered in the pursuance of this work, and the importance of 
Mr. Baker's services, the leader has given his testimony in a 
recent address before the National Geographic Society in 
Washington.* 

The Alaska work, "being interrupted, Mr. Baker was placed 
in charge of one of the Coast Survey primary magnetic stations, 
* * * (that) at Los Angeles, * * * a work the re- 
sults of which experts in magnetism pronounced admirable." 
It was while Mr. Baker was in charge of this station that he be- 
came one of the fifteen founders of our Historical Society. 

Soon after his return to Washington his connection with 
the Coast Survey terminated, and he was appointed to a posi- 
tion in the United States Geological Survey, where his labors 
were chiefly geographic and related to the topographic and 
other charts issued by the Survey. He was secretary and one 



*See the National Geographic Magazine, Vol. XV, No. 1, Washington, 
D. C, January, 1904. 
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of the most efficient members of the Board of Geographic Names 
formed by President Harrison to regulate the nomenclature of 
official publications. He was cartographer of the Venezuela 
Boundary Commission and compiled the fine Historical Atlas 
that was used during the deliberations in Paris. This Atlas and 
the volumes he saw through the press while in the service of 
the Commission would alone, it has been publicly stated, form 
a worthy monument to any geographer. Upon the conclusion 
of the above he returned to his work in the Survey, his labors 
being given to the preparation of a work on the Synonymy and 
History of the Geographic Names of Alaska.* "The immense 
labor involved in preparation, and its usefulness to the cartog- 
rapher and geographer make it of exceptional importance." 
Aside from his scientific pursuits he had studied law and was 
a gradute (LL.B) of the Law School of Columbian University 
(1896), though he never followed the profession, as a business. 
Mr. Baker was perhaps more widely known in the scientific 
circles in the City of Washington than any other man, being 
actively identified with the management of several of the scientific 
societies; the Historical Society of the District of Columbia, 
the Philosophical Society, the Washington Academy of Sciences 
and the National Geographic Society. Of the latter he was one of 
fifteen original signers of the Certificate of Incorporation, Jan- 
uary 27, 1888. He was also a Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and was at the time of 
his death, December 12, 1903, assistant secretary of the Carne- 
gie Institution. He was a man of great industry with extraor- 
dinary capacity for accomplishment in many ways, and doing 
whatever he undertook thoroughly and well. He kept steadily 
at work practically to the end, attending to his duties with char- 
acteristic spirit. So closed his honorable and useful career, be- 
loved by many and highly esteemed by all. 

*"A Geographic Dictionary of Alaska," U. S. Geol. Survey, Bulletin No. 
187, 1902. 

"Like driftwood spars which meet and pass 

Upon the boundless ocean plain, 
So on the sea of life, alas ! 

Man meets man— meets and parts again." 



